WORK IN ITALY,  1787-1794
That Flaxman studied Greek vases appears from his letters
to Rornney ; and he may have had access to the drawings
made from the vases in Sir William Hamilton's collection,
which were published in 1791 by the Director of the
Academy of Naples.1 But into a pagan mould Flaxman
poured the sentiments of his own age. To judge the
illustrations fairly, the original drawings must be studied ;
since under the engraver's hand the line lost some of the
grace and sensitiveness which Flaxman gave to it. Even
so, failure to embody the essential character of the works
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they seek to illustrate remains. With the limitations of
his temperament, it is hardly surprising that Flaxman
failed to express either the tragic pathos or the heroic
energy of Homer and -/Eschylus. Such a drawing as
Andromache Fainting (Plate XVII) is characteristic. The
design is well-balanced, the grouping of the figures skilful;
but it would better represent a young woman of Flaxman's
time fainting at the sight of her pet dog being run over
than one of the most moving passages in the Iliad. So
with scenes such as that of Odysseus slaying the Suitors
(Plate XVIII). The balanced rhythm of the design is
again most skilfully contrived ; but the figures grimace
and posture, without coming to life, as in a languid dress-
rehearsal for grand opera. Comparison with the same
scene treated by a Greek vase painter is instructive.
Flaxman adheres far more closely to the text, in number
and disposition of figures and in facial expression; but
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